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Philo Vance, 



i n 

A u s t r i 


Y 

A OU mentioned the Eissler case last month, 
Vance,” said Markham, when Philo Vance and he and 
I had taken our accustomed places that Sunday night 
in the lounge-room of the old Stuyvesant Club. “Otto 
Eissler, I see, has been discharged from prison and is 
bringing a civil suit against his former firm for money 
he claims he has been swindled out of.” 

Vance adjusted his monocle and blew a ribbon of 
blue smoke toward the ceiling. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, with a sigh. “Sad—sad. 
Poor devil! Otto was undoubtedly swindled from a 
purely moral point of view. But whether or not the 
Austrian courts will recognize his claim is highly prob¬ 
lematic. However, there was genuine Greek irony in 
that astonishin’ crime. You may not recall the story; 
but I’ve gone into it recently—its drama appealed to 
me. Most unusual, don’t y’ know: like an Attic tragedy.” 

Nearly every Sunday night since the solution of the 
Bishop murder case, Philo Vance and Markham—New 
York’s district attorney—and I had met for dinner and 
a causerie on crime, and Vance had already told us 
many interesting stories of famous Continental murders. 

Tonight he recounted to us the details of the famous 
Eissler case. 

In order to understand the amazin’ irony of Otto 
Eissler’s tragic but futile crime (Vance began, regard¬ 
ing the tip of his Regie cigaret meditatively), it is 
essential that I recount a bit of commercial history. 
Really y’ know, Markham, I don’t wish to bore you un¬ 
necessarily, but the background of this grim and fas¬ 
cinatin’ murder is most important. 

(Vance lay back in his chair and passed his long 
tapering hand across his brow as if trying to recall 
certain facts that reposed in the recesses of his reten¬ 
tive brain. Then he spoke again in his emotionless 
drawl.) 

Among the famous industrial firms that had been 
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connected with the exploitation of the wealth of the 
soil in the old Austrian Empire, not one had a higher 
reputation for financial stability and managerial integ¬ 
rity than the lumber firm of J. Eissler und Briider. 

It was a very old firm. Bernhard Eissler had founded 
it in 1825; and when that pioneer passed to his Maker 
his four sons—Heinrich, Johann, Jakob and Moritz— 
not only carried on the tradition, but greatly extended 
the scope of the enterprise. At the outbreak of the 
World War its ramifications covered the whole of the 
vast forest domains of Austria, Hungary and neighbor¬ 
ing states. 

T rue to the ancient Jewish tradition that children 
should remain subject to their father’s leadership 
during their lifetime, the four brothers had made an 
arrangement by which their sons could become mem¬ 
bers of the firm only on the death or retirement of the 
father. 

Don’t sigh so impatiently, Markham old dear; for 
this arrangement was, in a way, the crux of the ter¬ 
rible and incredible events that were to follow. 

Johann and Jakob died, and their sons—Alfred and 
Hermann—succeeded to membership. The son of 
Moritz—Robert—being an ambitious and able youth, 
did not take kindly to his two cousins’ thus getting the 
better of him, as it were, and enlisted his uncle Hein¬ 
rich’s help in persuading his father to admit him to 
the firm before the old gentleman’s death. 

Uncle Heinrich, who evidently had a soft spot in his 
heart for his nephew, interceded and managed to ob¬ 
tain Moritz’ consent, with the latter’s stipulation, how¬ 
ever, that Robert should invest 600,000 kronen— 
$120,000—in the business. 

Robert hadn’t the money—maybe his father thought 
that this stipulation would keep Robert out of the firm. 
But Uncle Heinrich again took a hand. He turned 
schatchen and arranged a marriage for Robert, which 
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in good faith—to the effect that, upon the retirement of 
a partner, the partner should not receive any share 
of the tremendous reserve funds but only his portion of 
the capital itself. 

Having thus taken his first Machiavellian step, he 
decided to rid himself completely of the old gentleman, 
who was now seventy-eight. And so, after an honorable 
reign of forty years, Heinrich Eissler was asked to re¬ 
sign. When he refused, Robert took the matter into 
court, demanding his retirement on the grounds of gen¬ 
eral inefficiency. 

The two other junior partners—Alfred and Hermann 
—were too much under the domineering will of their 
cousin to oppose him; and moreover, they had artistic 
rather than commercial temperaments. Alfred was a 
collector of miniatures and first editions; and Her¬ 
mann’s collection of modern French paintings is one 
of the finest in Europe. He owns some excellent Dela¬ 
croix canvases and several notable examples of Geri- 
cault’s work. 

G ericault was a great realistic painter, Markham. He 
was not as vigorous and artistic as Courbet or 
Daumier, but a craftsman who deserves far more credit 
than he has received from the critics. Gerard and 
Gros loosened Ingres’ drawing; and Gericault, with the 
help of Guerin, completed the disruption of the 
methode David. 

(Markham heaved an audible sigh, and shifted in 
his chair.) 

Forgive me, old dear (Vance apologized without the 
slightest intonation of contrition); but after all, don’t 
y’know, art is far more inveiglin’ than crime. How¬ 
ever, we will forgo aesthetics pro tempore. 

Robert did not succeed in (Continued on page 114) 


brought him the required capital. And then Robert’s 
father died, and the newest member of the firm, be¬ 
cause of his forceful personality and unquestionable 
ability, became the manager of this vast enterprise. 

Robert was not a nice man, Markham. He had quali¬ 
ties not dissimilar to some of our American magnates’. 
He was hard and unscrupulous, turning everything to 
his own ends and showing no mercy to anyone who 
stood in his way. I don’t say he was after personal 
aggrandizement—the firm of which he was now the 
head had become his golden calf. 

Scarcely had he seized the reins of management when 
he decided that his uncle Heinrich—to whom he owed 
his position—was not the proper person to be the senior 
partner of the firm. Heinrich was filled with princi¬ 
ples of integrity and exuded a charitable public spirit. 
He actually had refused to sign a tax return because 
he deemed it too low! 

Such old-fashioned honesty didn’t appeal to Robert’s 
sense of commercial Schrecklichkeit, and he went to 
work to oust the older man. He submitted a contract— 
which the trusting Heinrich and his son Otto accepted 
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display, the one you sent her all the 
posters for, and she thought Ramon 
could help her dress the window while 
he kept her company. So he came back 
to the store after dinner and they 
were picking out the cards for the 
window when he ran across one which 
he liked when he saw the samples. 

I told you about it, remember? Num¬ 
ber 25M-7 I would bring you a smile, 
Mother, for each tear I have caused 
you? Well, he begged Ruthie for one, 
saying he would like to mail it to his 
mother that night so she would get it 
just before he got home. So he wrote 
a little note on it and dropped it in the 
box in the lobby of the building where 
Ruthie’s shop is. 

Then he came back into the shop and 
Ruthie who was in the rear of the store 
called out to him to take out all the 
cards they had selected and carry them 
into the window. So Ramon picked up 
a big armful of cards and posters and 
stepped into the lighted show window 
and the next thing Ruthie heard was a 
roar of gunfire, the crashing of glass and 
one scream out of Ramon. 

She rushed to the window just as a 
closed car speeded away, and then she 
saw the plate glass all riddled and Ra¬ 
mon with his arms full of bloodstained 
Mother cards lying dead in the show 
window. A crowd had already started 
to gather outside attracted by the shoot¬ 
ing and she was trying to pull Ramon 
out of the window when the cops came 
in the door and took charge. 


Fool! by 

eliminating his uncle, and a sort of 
peace was eventually patched up. It 
lasted only a year, however, for the 
following summer old Heinrich died. 

Otto Eissler—the tragic Don Quixote 
of this sardonic tale—was the son of 
Heinrich; and upon him Robert vented 
his wrath and contempt. He had con¬ 
sistently refused to admit Otto to part¬ 
nership in the firm, but when the peace 
negotiations were being threshed out 
he permitted Otto to become a silent 
partner upon the payment of 750,000 
Swiss francs—$150,000—and the latter’s 
relinquishment of all his rights in the 
Bosnian branch of this business, which 
amounted to over $1,000,000. 

On the break-up of the old Austrian 
Empire, the Eisslers had claimed Czecho¬ 
slovakian citizenship and had fortified 
their hold on their great lumber enter¬ 
prise by forming a ring of subsidiary 
companies in the Succession States. The 
wealth of the firm was colossal. 

Oh, I say! Are you awake, Mark¬ 
ham? I’m deuced sorry and all that to 
have been so soporific; but if you will 
go in for crime, you must force yourself 
to tolerate the necess’ry preambles. 

The share of this great business which 
old Heinrich left to Otto amounted to 
nearly 8,000,000 Swiss francs, or more 
than $1,500,000; and Robert—with his 
Vergilian auri sacra fames —decided that 
the firm, rather than Otto, could use 
this fortune to advantage. 

Consequently, he instigated one of the 
most astoundin’ maneuvers of financial 
jugglery in modern history under cover 
of the collapse of Austrian currency. 
When the ledger value of the firm’s cap¬ 
ital had been reduced to a minimum, 
through conversion and reconversion of 
its assets, he paid Otto his entire share 
in the business with a check for 15,000 
Swiss francs, or $3,000! And this sum 
included not only Otto’s inheritance, but 
the $150,000 which he had put into the 
firm the preceding year! 
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Early this morning the cops found the 
car that had been used by the killers 
with the machine gun still in it, and a 
couple of hours later they nabbed the 
guy who drove it. They gave him the 
works and he came through and told 
them everything. 

Well, Al, you won’t believe it, but 
here’s the story. This meek little 
Mother’s boy who was afraid of crowds 
and full of complexes and everything 
was a notorious killer which the south- 
side gang had imported specially from 
New York to bump off the north-side 
leaders. He was getting a thousand dol¬ 
lars apiece for every one he killed and 
he managed to get away with eight of 
them in less than two weeks. 

He got three of them the night he 
was out with us, Al. Just excused him¬ 
self from the table, cool as you please, 
slipped outside and let them have it 
through the half-closed shutters, one 
right after the other. This practically 
finished up the job and he was all set 
to go home, but the south-side mob who 
. hired him had different ideas about 
that. 

It was much safer all around for 
everybody concerned if he never got out 
of Chicago alive, and as soon as the job 
was done three of them trailed him in a 
closed car with a machine gun waiting 
for a good chance. When he appeared 
alone in the show window they were 
parked outside. The street was fairly 
deserted and they figured this was as 
good a chance as any, so they let him 


have it right through the plate glass. 

I don’t think Ruthie knows yet the 
whole truth about little Ramon but I 
guess when she does it’ll teach her a 
good lesson. I always knew there was 
something queer about that guy, but 
then Ruthie was so full of complexes and 
things it was no use for a sane, intelli¬ 
gent fellow like myself to try and tell 
her anything. 

The worst of it all is, I’ve lost a good 
account, Al. She says she will never 
open the shop again, that she would al¬ 
ways see Ramon lying there in the win¬ 
dow. That’s what you get for having 
these fool complexes, Al. Just imagine 
with all the publicity and the crowds 
hanging around it what a whale of a 
business she could do in Gleason cards! 

Denny 

Dear Mother, 

I would bring you a smile, Mother, 
For each tear I have caused you, 

I would bring you a joy, Mother, 

For each grief you have had, 

I would hold you in my heart, 
Mother, 

And guard you with devotion, 

And make all your days to come 
Beautiful and glad. 

I’m sending you this from Ruthie’s 
store tonight, Mother. I’m leaving Chi¬ 
cago tomorrow and will be home with 
you soon. 

Your loving son, 

Ramon 
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Here was high finance with a ven¬ 
geance. One can hardly blame Otto 
for being angry. 

And my word! he was angry, Mark¬ 
ham. It was the impotent and disor¬ 
ganized anger of the neurotic weakling 
—the most dangerous of all passions. 
But Robert, obsessed with his lust for 
power and contemptuous of all human 
inferiority, did not know it. Had he 
been able to look into the future he 
certainly would have treated his cousin 
differently, for when he signed that 
$3,000 check he also signed his own 
death warrant. With that stroke of the 
pen he turned Otto into a murderer and 
himself into a corpse. Very distressin’. 

Still, don’t y’ know, one can’t help ad¬ 
miring Robert. He was so dashed con¬ 
sistent—a strong, domineering man with 
an idee fixe. 

And Otto was a weakling—there can 
be no doubt of that. He was soft and 
petty—and pathetic. He was on the 
side of righteousness, and Robert repre¬ 
sented the powers of darkness—as the 
theologians would say. But humanity, 
for all its caressin’ platitudes, does not 
admire piety and weakness nearly so 
passionately as it admires strength. 

Robert was a symbol of strength. The 
terrible, coruscatin’ irony of the events 
which followed revealed the natures of 
these two disparate men; and even in 
death Robert maintained the ascendancy. 

Otto, however, is a more interestin’ 
character from a psychological point of 
view. Never, perhaps, in the history of 
crime have the gods been as cynical as 
they were when they manipulated the 
drama of Robert Eissler’s murder. The 
thing was Sophoclean. 

Otto Eissler had spent an empty and 
desolate childhood among nursemaids, 
teachers and sycophantic servants. His 
father—the soft-hearted Heinrich—had 
been absorbed completely by business af¬ 
fairs; and his mother—a cool, unloving 
and aloof woman—paid scant attention 


to him. At school he was noted for his 
taciturnity, his brooding seriousness and 
his abnormal attitude of suspicion. 

And so he grew up, a stubborn, sullen, 
self-centered hypochondriac, who feared 
his family and his friends, but who still 
had a warm understanding for the suf¬ 
ferings of humanity. He worked for 
fifteen years in the firm of J. Eissler und 
Briider, but in commerce he never felt 
at home. The overshadowing ability of 
Robert was too much for his sensitive 
nature. And he developed a marked in¬ 
feriority complex which sought tempo¬ 
rary relief in a desperate stubbornness. 

He had scorned the age-old tradition 
of his race and had refused to emulate 
his cousin Robert in contracting a mar¬ 
riage of convenience. But at his father’s 
behest, he refrained from marrying the 
woman who was to be the one ray of 
light in his drab and miserable life. 

Anna Heimerle had been his compan¬ 
ion for many years, and his love for her 
and their three children was all that 
seemed to matter to him. But even the 
self-sacrificing love of Anna was insuf¬ 
ficient to banish the constantly deepen¬ 
ing shadows of neurotic disturbance. 

When the war of his tribe, headed by 
Robert, was directed against him and 
his father, his vague feelings of distrust 
and suspicion began to reveal symptoms 
of paranoiac delusions. At his trial 
many witnesses testified to his peculiar 
behavior. During his visits to the vari¬ 
ous lumber camps, he would be found 
stark naked walking with an umbrella 
in one hand and a revolver in the other. 
At night he would barricade his bedroom 
door with furniture. His food had to be 
tasted before he would touch it, for he 
was obsessed with the idea that poison 
plots were being hatched against him. 

At about this time he developed a 
bacteriophobia and lived in an atmos¬ 
phere of disinfectants. His newspapers 
had to be warmed before he would touch 
them. 
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For all these eccentricities he would 
give glib pseudo-scientific explanations; 
and the very ardor with which he dis¬ 
claimed anything abnormal in his be¬ 
havior characterized him as a neurotic 
whose lifelong repressions some day 
would bring him to the bar of justice. 

Robert Eissler became the center and 
symbol of his hatred; and this hatred 
was intensified by the unwilling admira¬ 
tion and envious love which he could 
not withhold from the stronger man. 
Robert was for him everything that he 
was not, yet everything he wished to be. 
He alternated between an instinctive 
desire to combat the iron rule of his 
antagonist and an impulsive wish to sub¬ 
mit to the other’s will. 

Otto’s deep and overpowering desire 
to provide for his children made him 
anxious to settle financially with the 
firm and to come to an amicable under¬ 
standing with his cousin. It was because 
of this desire that he agreed to accept 
payment for his share in the business at 
a time when Robert had reduced the 
nominal value of the firm’s holdings to 
almost nothing. 

When he had accepted the $3,000 as 
payment of his inheritance of nearly 
$2,000,000, his eyes suddenly opened. But 
it was too late to avoid the jaws of the 
trap that Robert had sprung on him. 
He attempted to get more money; but 
the courts decided in favor of the un¬ 
scrupulous, iron-willed Vbermensch who 
had trampled on the Sklave. 

And then a change came over Otto 
Eissler. Hitherto Robert had been his 
private enemy; now Robert became for 
him an enemy of mankind, an Antichrist, 
an Attila, a Genghis Kahn, a Tchaka, a 
scourge, a besom of unholy destruction. 
And in Otto’s breast there grew up a 
distorted sense of duty which demanded 
atonement for the wrongs that Robert 
had done to humanity. 

In the summer of 1923 Otto’s nervous 
disturbance reached a stage bordering 
on mania—a condition augmented by 
Robert’s contemptuous and sneering atti¬ 
tude. The neurologists whom he con¬ 
sulted warned him of a collapse, and 
advised retirement and absolute quiet. 

But in vain. This poor desperate crea¬ 
ture fought on for a hopelessly lost cause. 
He importuned Robert constantly in the 
hope of obtaining redress. 

And then one word began riding in on 
his tortured brain. That word was 
“Fool.” Robert had called him a fool 
since his childhood; and now that ap¬ 
pellation took on venom and became 
fraught with terrible significance. A 
score of times he had gone to Robert and 
pleaded for more money for himself and 
his children, and each time Robert had 
answered him with a sneer and that 
devastating epithet—“Fool.” 

P oor Otto! With his permeating sense 
of inferiority he could not withstand 
the gibe. He knew it was true. He was 
indeed a fool—a tragic, hopeless fool. The 
bulk of the $3,000 had been eaten up in 
litigation, and he saw only ruin ahead. 

Otto had always carried a small auto¬ 
matic with which to protect himself from 
his imaginary enemies. But now he 
bought another larger gun. A catastro¬ 
phic idea was forming in his mind. And 
always he could hear Robert’s derisive 
voice calling him a fool. 

On the thirtieth of August, 1923, he 
called on Robert. The head of J. Eissler 
und Briider sat smugly at his desk and 
regarded the visitor contemptuously. 
Otto made his last plea for justice. 

“I will carry on a suit for seven years 
rather than pay you a heller,” Robert 
told him. He then leaned forward across 
the desk at which Otto’s father had sat 
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for forty years. “For all of me,” he 
said, “you can rot. Fool!” 

(A smile, half pathetic, half sensitive, 
flitted over Vance’s mouth.) 

Y’ know, Markham, I’ve sometimes won¬ 
dered whether Otto realized what took 
place during those next few moments. 
I’m inclined to think that he only saw, 
as. in a haze, the fire from his gun as 
he sent six shots into Robert’s body. 

There were seven bullets in the gun — 
the seventh was intended for his own 
head. But as he raised the weapon to 
his temple, Robert, having fallen to the 
floor in mortal agony, spoke. And those 
words stayed Otto’s hand. They brought 
the whole of the murderer’s life crash¬ 
ing down. They were incredible — and 
yet consistent. As Robert gasped at 
Otto’s feet, a sneer passed over his face. 

“How often did that fool shoot?” he 
asked. 

Fool! Again that epithet! 

Otto for once was to have been the 
master — for once he had hoped to over¬ 
come his cousin’s iron will and to force 
him to take cognizance of a weaker kins¬ 
man. To this end he had sacrificed 
everything. He had become a killer in 
order to have one supreme moment of 
domination—one supreme moment of 
superiority in which he could feel that 
he had administered a triumphant retri¬ 
bution to the man he hated. 

But in his great moment, to which he 
had sacrificed everything, he had only 
evoked the old contemptuous taunt— 
“Fool.” 

Otto’s extravagant deed of heroism was 
to Robert only a stupid accident, not the 
fiat of a stronger will. 

Without resistance Otto allowed him¬ 
self to be disarmed and arrested. The 
world had toppled about him. He had 
steeled himself to a great deed which was 
to have given him back his self-respect 
—and for all his pains he had been 
called a fool by the dying man. 

On the eighth of April, 1924, Otto 
Eissler stood trial before the Austrian 
Criminal Court. 

The alienists—who, according to Aus¬ 
trian law, do not form a part of the de¬ 
fense corps, but who are appointed by 
the authorities to investigate and report 
on the responsibility of the accused—had 
a deuced difficult task; for Otto stub¬ 
bornly repudiated any idea of insanity. 
They were unable to find that his pho¬ 
bias and hallucinatory manias were 
symptoms of true paranoia; but they did 
report that Otto represented a highly 
neurotic type whose lowered mental re¬ 
pressions caused him to succumb easily 
to his violent hatred. They therefore 
decided that he must stand trial, though 
they suggested that he should be ac¬ 
corded extenuating circumstances. 

During the preliminary investigation 
Otto had changed attorneys several 
times. His mania persecutoria caused 
him to see enemies and spies in everyone 
with whom he came in contact. Even 
Doctor Teirich, whom he finally selected, 
had a most tryin’ time with him. Poor 
Otto apparently preferred to risk the 
maximum sentence of life imprisonment 
rather than plead insanity ... By the 
bye, Markham, you know the death pen¬ 
alty was abolished in Austria in 1919. 

I’m rather inclined to believe that 
Otto’s greatest tragedy would have been 
to admit his own insanity—he had fought 
against the idea so long, d’ye see. 

He insisted upon basing his defense on 
the plea of extreme provocation. Fur¬ 
thermore, he denied that the murder had 
been premeditated. 

But alas! his purchase of the second 
gun, and his waiting for the moment 
when Robert would be alone, told heavily 
against him. 


Moreover, the Sophoclean irony be¬ 
neath the whole affair was still work¬ 
ing. The presiding judge, Doctor Ram- 
sauer, was a type of jurist somewhat on 
the order of Robert himself. He had a 
Nietzschean temperament and could feel 
no sympathy for a man of Otto Eissler’s 
character. He was stern and uncom¬ 
promising. He had no concern save for 
the letter of the law and its enforcement. 

As I’ve said, his character was similar 
to that of the man whose death he was 
avenging, and he may have felt an 
understanding sympathy for Robert. 

The testimony was, on the whole, fa¬ 
vorable to the unhappy prisoner. The 
witnesses related in detail the many 
symptoms of neurotic tension which 
finally broke down his self-control. 

U nfortunately for Otto, when the mo¬ 
tives were discussed, when the 
details of the financial jugglery were 
presented, and when fantastic figures of 
depreciated currency and doubtful for¬ 
eign-exchange transactions were pre¬ 
sented, the twelve good men and true 
were so confused that they chose to re¬ 
gard the murder as an act of sordid 
revenge rather than retributive justice 
on the part of a deeply wronged man. 

Even the prosecuting attorney admitted 
Otto’s strong provocation for the deed 
and showed a fine humaneness. But 
nothing except the offended letter of the 
law existed for the judge, and his sum¬ 
ming-up was against the defendant. 

After a brief deliberation the jury 
found Otto guilty of premeditated mur¬ 
der, by ten votes to two. According to 
the Austrian law the presiding judge has 
a wide discretion in imposing sentence 
in murder cases, which varies from one 
year to life imprisonment. But only if 
the sentence exceeds ten years has the 
prisoner the right to appeal. 

Judge Ramsauer, anticipating the 
probable result of an appeal, promptly 
sentenced the prisoner to exactly ten 
years, thereby allowing him no loophole 
through which to escape. For a man 
of Otto’s age and broken health those 
ten years were tantamount to a life 
sentence. Again—at the end—he had 
been defeated by a stronger character. 

Y’ know, Markham, I cannot help feel¬ 
ing that behind the stern face of that 
uncompromising judge Otto Eissler saw 
the face of Robert sneering at him from 
the grave. And when the judge passed 
sentence upon him I’m inclined to think 
that poor Otto once again heard the 
voice of Robert saying to him: “Fool!” 

Markham was silent for some time. 
“An ironical tragedy,” he murmured 
at length. “And it’s hard to say just 
where justice lay. The law is inade¬ 
quate when dealing with such cases. 
I’m inclined to think, however, that in 
this country Otto would have had a 
fair chance to escape. He might have 
been proved insane despite his protes¬ 
tations—especially in view of his frank, 
unsubtle method of murder.” 

“True.” Vance smiled cynically. “But 
what would our courts have done with 
Grete Beier—the last woman to be pub¬ 
licly executed in Germany? She, I am 
convinced, was a genuine psychopathic 
case; yet she plotted her crimes with 
infinite skill—there was nothing frank 
or unsubtle about Grete; she was the 
apotheosis of chicanery and shrewdness. 
Personally, I’d have been more content 
to see Otto sent to the block than 
Grete . . . What an astoundin’ case the 
Beier affair was!” 

The following Sunday night Vance re¬ 
lated the Grete Beier tragedy; and in 
my next article I shall try to retell it as 
Vance told it to us. 
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